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Foreword 



The College Entrance Examination Board is pleased to make available 
a digest of the report of the Panel on Student Financial Need Analysis. 
This digest was prepared with the guidance of members of the panel 
and of the Board staff in an effort to focus wider attention on the 
highly significant recommendations contained in the full report, 
published as New Approaches to Student Financial Aid. This digest 
should be especially valuable to university and college presidents, 
legislators, and others in a position to influence the future of student 
financial aid programs. 

The Board is particularly grateful to Allan Cartter, Chancellor of 
New York University and chairman of the panel, for the time and the 
contributions he made to this project during and after the panel had 
accomplished its mission. The panel labored diligently over a two-year 
period. Although agreement was net always unanimous, the panel 
achieved general consensus on both the long-range trends in financial 
aid programs and on the specific recommendations for immediate 
action. The result of their labors is a comprehensive and provocative 
report which is already having a considerable impact on the College 
Scholarship Service and on those concerned about the financing of 
higher education. 

Arland F. Chrisi-J aner 
President 

College Entrance Examination Board 







Introduction 

In spring 1968, the College Scholarship Service (CSS) of the College 
Entrance Examination Board decided the time had come for a thor- 
ough review of its system of analyzing the financial needs of appli- 
cants for admission to universities and colleges, particularly at the 
undergraduate level. Accordingly, the Panel on Student Financial 
Need Analysis was established and directed to: 

» Review and evaluate the system. 

■ Recommend changes which might make it ‘‘more definitive and 
comprehensive.” 

Informally called the Cartter Panel after its chairman. Chancellor 
Allan M. Cartter of New York University, the 18-member group held 
numerous meetings over a two-year period beginning in April 1069. 
(See Appendix A for a roster of panel members,) 

Early in the panel’s deliberations, it became clear that a thorough 
review of the need analysis system would require a concurrent ex- 
amination of the principles, procedures, and practices at work in the 
awarding* of financial aid to college students across the nation. There 
was reason to question whether aid programs were being used to 
maximum effect in meeting student needs and supporting societal 
goals. Additionally, there were indications that the dramatic changes 
in higher education over the past two decades would be matched by 
changes in the years ahead. 

The panel’s report, therefore, encompassed far more than might 
have been anticipated on the basis of the original assignment. If is a 
lengthy document that examines in some detail the statistical evi- 
dence supporting the panel’s findings, the rationale for the panel’s 
recommendations, and the technical aspects of reshaping need analy- 
sis procedures. The report is oriented to guiding the CSS as it reevalu- 
ates its own role and adjusts its services to the postsecendary educa- 
tion community in the context of constant change. The full report now 
has been published ( New Approaches to Student Financial Aid ) and 
distributed to a limited audience of financial aid administrators. 

The report contains, however, considerable information and insight 
that the CSS believes will be of interest and value to a broader audi- 
ence. This is so because the panel examined student financial aid in a 
societal framework and aimed its recommendations at increasing the 
nation’s thrust toward providing equal access to higher education for 
all who can benefit from it. 

Therefore, the College Scholarship Service has commissioned this 
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interpretation of the panel’s report, which sets aside many of the 
formulas and statistics to focus instead on the major social and eco- 
nomic aspects of financial aid programs. Most of the language here is 
not the panel’s; the substance and the spirit are. 
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Myth and Reality 



Recent history has made it graphically clear that many Americans do 
not have the opportunities for personal fulfillment and economic re- 
ward bestowed at birth on a majority of their countrymen. The plight 
of persons born into racial and ethnic minority groups has been dram- 
atized by the civil rights movements among first the blacks, then the 
Indians, the Mexican Americans, and the Puerto Ricans. Aside from 
being different from the majority, members of these groups frequently 
shared one other characteristic: poverty. 

Gradually, the nation realized that the traditional American up- 
ward mobility was denied to millions who lived in poverty. Many of 
them were members of racial and ethnic minorities consigned to low- 
paying jobs or unemployment by rank discrimination. But many of 
them also were white, and poverty held them just as firmly in its grip. 

Once it was understood that breaking the poverty cycle was the only 
way to eliminate the gap between the majority and the minorities, the 
nation undertook a reordering of priorities to insure equal opportu- 
nity for all citizens. Not surprisingly, “equal opportunity” became 
virtually synonymous with “equal educational opportunity,” cited as 
a prime national goal by the last three United States presidents. 

In the popular view, education has become the primary instrument 
of social and economic mobility, and a college degree is considered a 
passport to the good life. It is now recognized generally that to elimi- 
nate racial and ethnic divisions, and to enable the poor to share in a 
better tomorrow, it is essential to insure access to higher education 
for all Americans who can benefit from it. 

Primarily, then, the problem is finding means of educating students 
who cannot pay their own way. Thus, financial aid programs, through 
which public agencies, private philanthropies, and colleges themselves 
provide grants, loans, and part-time employment to needy students, 
have become the principal vehicle for carrying the poor across the 
dollar barrier and onto the campus. Once there, of course, their suc- 
cess is not assured. But they do have a chance to succeed. 

Accordingly, the principles and procedures for awarding aid have 
undergone profound changes in recent years. The chief principle has 
become to award aid solely on the basis of need and in an amount de- 
termined by the magnitude of need. Procedures have been developed 
by the College Scholarship Service, its member institutions, and others 
to translate this principle into practice. The effort has achieved con- 
siderable success, but the Panel on Student Financial Need Analysis 



found that popular notions of the degree of success do not fully jibe 
with reality. In fact, aid programs tend to bypass the neediest stu- 
dents in order to spread limited resources among a greater number of 
applicants. 

For example, suppose a financial aid officer has $2,000 of aid avail- 
able, and he has narrowed the competition to four students. One stu- 
dent needs the full $2,000; another needs $1,000; and the remaining 
two need $600 each. The aid officer must decide whether to assist the 
neediest applicant or use the same amount of money to assist three 
applicants. He is most likely to assist the three and reject the one, and 
for compelling reasons. In the first place, the needs of all four stu- 
dents have been documented, and none of them can afford to enroll 
without the designated amount of aid. Should one student be turned 
away— or three? Another factor the aid officer is certain to consider is 
the college’s operating budget. Assume that the $2,000 equals the min- 
imum student expense budget for a year. The neediest student and his 
family cannot afford to make any contribution toward college costs. 
The other three students and their parents can, and altogether they 
will contribute another $4,000, tripling the $2,000 seed money and in- 
creasing the amount flowing into the operating budget through tu- 
ition and fees. That settles it. The three applicants with lease" needs 
will share the available aid, and the fourth will be turned away. He 
will get no assistance precisely because he needs more assistance. 
And there it is; the dollar barrier. 

While this example is oversimplified, it is not atypical, and it does 
expose as a myth the belief that all aid is awarded on the basis of rela- 
tive need. It also implies the underlying problem; There simply is not 
enough aid money available. The panel concluded that the only solu- 
tion, if higher education is to be equally accessible to all, is to reshape 
the financial structure of higher education so as to develop resources 
that equal needs. 

Two means of accomplishing this reshaping immediately were ex- 
amined by the panel. One is to increase dramatically the commitment 
of public resources to the support of universities and colleges and 
their students. This solution, while considered desirable by the panel, 
is felt to be unlikely in the near future. It would require society to give 
a higher priority to posthigh school education than seems feasible in 
the light of other pressing needs, such as saving the nation’s cities, 
cleansing the environment, and providing adequate health care. 

The second possibility is to make better use of existing resources. If 
the entire financial structure of higher education were reconstituted, 



all student financial need probably could be met with existing govern- 
ment appropriations and unused parental resources. About 55 percent 
of the direct cost of higher education currently is subsidized either by 
public agencies or private philanthropies. Another 10 to 16 percent 
comes from student financial aid programs. Thus, 65 to 70 percent of 
the money now being used to support higher education is drawn from 
subsidies rather than from student tuition and fees. If charges to the 
students were raised sufficiently to pay the direct costs of their educa- 
tion, existing subsidies could be diverted entirely into student aid pro- 
grams. If that were to happen, the panel believes these aid programs 
would be sufficient to meet all legitimate demands for assistance, in- 
cluding the needs arising from the increased tuition. This approach, 
however, would require a sharp break with tradition and if not politi- 
cally possible in the immediate future. 

Still, in the long run, the panel believes the financing of higher edu- 
cation will be forced to move in this direction. It is the only direction 
that appears compatible with achieving the goal of equal access to 
higher education in the face of all the other demands on the tax dollar. 

This change in patterns of financing will be part cause, and part 
effect, of other changes altering the entire structure of higher educa- 
tion. It was in recognition of this likelihood that the panel undertook 
its assignment with some uneasiness. The assignment was to examine 
the student financial aid picture and the CSS role within the existing 
framework, which places the emphasis on parental responsibility for 
paying their children’s college costs. The panel is convinced that the 
likely changes of the next 15 years may render that approach inade- 
quate. 

In the end, however, the panel agreed that over the immediate fu- 
ture the wisest course would be to correct as many inequities as possi- 
ble within the present framework, adapting to change as it occurs, 
and developing policies to suit the evolving financial structure of 
higher education. 

A Glance Backward 

By the mid-’50s, financial aid had become a reward for achievement, 
bestowed upon students who excelled in scholarship, sports, or other 
endeavors. Higher education was the province of the few, and while 
demonstrated ability did bring scholarships to some students who 
otherwise could not have attended college, the prime thrust of aid pro- 
grams was to give the donor-institution an edge in recruiting the most 
promising students. 
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Following World War II, this tradition was challenged, first by the 
Gi Bill which sent thousands of veterans to college at government ex- 
pense, and second by the sustained prosperity that altered the basic 
character of higher education by making it accessible to a larger 
share of the population. Both the college-age population and the per- 
centage of it entering college grew. Campuses were crowded, and they 
multiplied. There were greater numbers of students with limited 
funds, and meeting their financial reeds became a factor of consider- 
able weight in awarding scholarships. At the same time, competition 
for students of outstanding promise intensified, particularly among 
prestigious private universities. 

In the early 1950s, concern about the administration of aid pro- 
grams was deepening. Competitive bidding for top students was get- 
ting out of hand, and many believed that the limited aid funds avail- 
able were not being spent wisely, Additionally, there was no standard 
method for computing how much aid a student required. It was gen- 
erally accepted that “need” was the amount by which college costs ex- 
ceeded the ability of the student and his parents to pay. But deter- 
mining how much parents were able to contribute was a haphazard 
procedure at best, 

It was with the hope of eliminating wasteful competition for stu- 
dents and deriving standard methods of computing parental contribu- 
tions that a number of member institutions requested help from the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The Board responded by estab- 
lishing the College Scholarship Service in 1951 Specifically, the CSS 
was charged with developing a standard need analysis system and 
collateral services that would provide: 

• A standard form for gathering data about a family’s ability to 
contribute toward its children’s college costs, 

■ A rationale for analyzing the data to determine the level of need. 

* Central collection of this information, and its distribution to insti- 
tutions designated by the student, 

■ Agreement among participating institutions on policies for dis- 
tributing funds on the basis of actual student need rather than com- 
petitive bidding. 

From the outset, the College Scholarship Service both served insti- 
tutional purposes and provided access to higher education for many 
students by helping to stop some unreasonable practices, by increas- 
ing the efficiency of aid disbursement, and by influencing the philoso- 
phy of student financial assistance both within the educational com- 
munity and beyond. 




Through the years, the CSS has changed, reflecting the transforma- 
tion of higher education from a selective system for the few to a di- 
versified system for the many. From a handful of universities, mostly 
private, CSS membership has grown to more than a thousand univer- 
sities and colleges of all types, and CSS services are used by an addi- 
tional 8,000 institutions and scholarship-granting agencies. Periodi- 
cally the CSS system for analyzing need has been revised in response 
to social and economic developments. Notable among such develop- 
ments have been: 

■ The rising costs of operating and attending colleges. 

» The growing inadequacy of financial support from traditional 
sources. 

■ The heightened significance of higher education to the individual 
and to society in an era of unparalleled technological advance. 

■ The realization that equal access to higher education is essential 
to insuring equal opportunity for all citizens. 

Taken together, these factors have had profound effects on the pre- 
vailing philosophy of student financial aid. In theory, if not always in 
practice, the prime criterion for awarding aid has become student 
need. Measured ability, talent, and promise remain significant as en- 
trees to the college of choice, but economic need determines, or is sup- 
posed to determine, whether a student receives financial assistance, 
how much, and in what form. 

The System Today 

At the heart of the present College Scholarship Service need analysis 
system is the conviction that the student and his parents are obli- 
gated to pay as much as they reasonably can toward his higher educa- 
tion. The amount the family is considered unable to pay is designated 
as the student's need. The family contribution is determined on the 
basis of data supplied to the css on the standard Parents' Confidential 
Statement form. In 1970, approximately 950,000 of these forms were 
submitted to the CSS for analysis, and the results were relayed to uni- 
versities and colleges designated by the aid-seeking students. 

Need analysis is a complex process. In the first place, the css at- 
tempts to take into account all of a family’s current resources, as well 
as its special handicaps. Thus, both estimated income and accumu- 
lated assets are considered. So is the student’s own ability to contrib- 
ute from savings or earnings or both. Weighed against these factors 
are the family's living expenses, debts, and so on, In simple terms, the 
process involves assessing the family's financial resources, deducting 
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its necessary expenses, and deriving its discretionary income. A rate 
schedule is then used to determine what the family should contribute 
toward college costs. 

When the CSS forwards the Financial Need Analysis Report to the 
designated institutions, the difficult task of awarding aid begins. Usu- 
ally, it falls to the financial aid officer, but some institutions reserve 
final decisions for faculty committees. 

Selecting recipients is a matter of judgment. The aid officer has, on 
the one hand, a number of applicants with legitimate, documented 
needs, and on the other, limited financial assistance to distribute. Re- 
sources rarely, if ever, equal needs. 

The aid officer also must determine how the awards are to be pack- 
aged. This means deciding whether an applicant should get a grant, a 
loan, a job, or some combination of the three. A proper package must 
be fashioned to fit each student’s personal, financial, social, and aca- 
demic characteristics. 

Clearly complex, the aid officer’s task is complicated further by the 
jumble of guidelines, regulations, and criteria within which he must 
operate. Much of the aid disbursed by a university or college is drawn 
from public agencies and private foundations, and is governed by 
their rules rather than the institution’s, This factor contributes to the 
difficulty of treating aid applicants equitably. 

Looking Ahead 

Incredible as it may seem, higher education faces changes in the next 
two decades that appear certain to eclipse those of the past two dec- 
ades. The percentage of high school graduates enrolling in college will 
continue to increas , but population growth will slow markedly and 
combine with already severe financial strains to force more profound 
changes in higher education than ever in its history. 

In 1955, the college-age population was roughly the same size it had 
been 80 years earlier. By 1970, it was 70 percent greater. Bureau of 
the Census projections indicate, however, that by the late 1980s there 
will be several hundred thousand fewer Americans in the 18 to 21 age 
group than there are today. The bureau’s figures show that for the 
years 1955-60 the college-age population grew 12.2 percent; for 1960-65, 
28.7 percent; and for 1965-70, 18,8 percent. In the current five-year pe- 
riod, there will be a college-age population growth rate of 12.8 percent. 
But between 1975 and 1980, this rate will drop to 5,1 percent, and in 
the 1980s there will be a sharp decline, with the growth rate becoming 
minus 9.8 percent in 1080-85 and minus 6.2 percent in 1985-90. 



College enrollments will continue to increase despite this decline in 
the college-age population, because the percentage of that age group 
actually enrolling in college will keep climbing. It now stands at more 
than 50 percent and shows every indication of moving to 75 percent or 
higher. With the population shrinkage, however, the annual enroll- 
ment increases will become progressively smaller, 

Meanwhile, the planned expansion of college facilities continues. 
The combination of this expansion and a declining rate of enrollment 
growth forebodes a startling reversal in the fortunes of universities 
and colleges. Whereas they have been plagued by excess demand for 
years, the time is approaching when at least some institutions and 
some disciplines will be suffering from excess capacity. In fact, this 
trend will be evident in many regions within this decade. Nationwide, 
it already has begun at the graduate level in arts and sciences and in 
engineering. If the various states proceed with current plans for ex- 
pansion, it is quite probable that undergraduate capacity will exceed 
demand within a few years. 

This turnabout will place unbearable strains on the dual system of 
higher education. The effects on private institutions will be particu- 
larly devastating. It is likely that financially weaker private colleges 
and universities will have to become wards of the state or simply close 
their doors. 

For the remaining private institutions, public money from both fed- 
eral and state governments will provide an increasing share of neces- 
sary support. The panel believes that within the present decade both 
levels of government will sharply increase their support of private in- 
stitutions, and that the support will come both as broad institutional 
aid and as aid to individual students, regardless of college choice. The 
federal government already is moving in this direction and, except for 
refusing on constitutional grounds to support sectarian programs in 
church-related institutions, makes no distinction between public and 
private institutions, State aid for private institutions is traditional in 
Pennsylvania, and New York has begun the practice. Other states, in- 
cluding California, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Texas, are contem- 
plating similar action. 

Among public institutions, the problem will be less one of survival 
than one of meeting rising costs. The answer, the panel believes, will 
be the raising of tuition to cover a major share of the direct costs of 
education. 

Pressures to raise tuition will spring primarily from two growing 
needs: the need to relieve the overburdened taxpayer, and the need to 
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provide aid for students from low-income families. Low-tuition public 
systems of higher education were feasible when only 10 to 20 percent 
of the college-age population was involved in the enterprise. As sys- 
tems have expanded to encompass a larger share of that age group, 
however, the burden on the taxpayers has grown disproportionately. 
In part, this is because state and local tax structures, which pay a ma- 
jor share of the bill, are not as progressive as the federal tax struc- 
ture. Therefore, when education taxes increase, they have consider- 
able impact on middle- and lower-income families. The prime reason 
that the low-tuition system is becoming unsupportable, however, is 
simply that college enrollments -and costs -have increased much 
faster than state and local tax bases. In addition, in the 15 years from 
1960 to 1975, the college-age group will have expanded considerably 
faster than the total labor force. 

Higher tuition also will be sought as a means of releasing tax reve- 
nues for use in expanded programs of financial assistance to low-in- 
come youth. Here, the rationale is that higher tuition will produce 
more revenue for college operations, thus < educing the necessary ap- 
propriations for institutional support and permitting states to divert 
funds into aid programs. In effect, this approach would mean higher 
tuition for those who can pay it and financial assistance from public 
funds for those who cannot. There is, of course, the danger that the 
released operating funds might be diverted by the state to noneduca- 
tional purposes, effectively narrowing rather than expanding access 
to higher education. 

While forecasting is hazardous, the panel nonetheless believes that, 
in the next 15 years, the following tuition patterns will emerge in pub- 
lic higher education: Community colleges will continue to charge rela- 
tively low tuition; universities and four-year colleges will charge tu- 
ition approaching the direct costs of undergraduate instruction; and 
students from out of state will be charged tuition comparable to that 
of private institutions. 

These anticipated trends represent more than marginal shifts in a 
system adjusting to new circumstances. They challenge comfortable 
and traditional assumptions regarding both who should pay for higher 
education and who should participate in it. In summary, this is the 
emerging picture: 

■ Divisions between public and private higher education will be- 
come increasingly blurred because public institutions will raise stu- 
dent charges and private institutions will receive greater government 
support. 
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■ Excess capacity will strengthen the nation's resolve to insure 
equal access to anyone who seeks higher education and qualifies for it. 

■ The pivotal concept of parental responsibility for paying student 
costs will receive greater emphasis at public institutions* but only for 
those parents who can afford the higher costs. 

■ Parents who cannot meet this responsibility, especially those who 
live in poverty, will get relief from vastly expanded federal and state 
student aid programs. 

■ More states will make aid available directly to students regardless 
of whether they attend public or private institutions. 

■ Experiments with other financial arrangements, such as deferred- 
tuition loan plans and state voucher systems, will proliferate. 

Ultimately, the panel believes these developments will lead to a new 
financial structure for higher education in which primary responsi- 
bility for student support will shift from parents to society in general, 
through aid programs, and to students themselves, through loan and 
work-study programs. In the immediate future, however, it appears 
the current trend toward increased parental responsibility will accel- 
erate. This trend, while thought to be transitional, will necessitate the 
refinement of CSS financial need analysis procedures and institutional 
practices in the administration of aid programs. 
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Unequal Access 

Until its financial structure is reshaped so that aid resources equal 
student needs, higher education obviously cannot become equally ac- 
cessible to all. The panel believes, however, that the present system 
can be improved significantly, and without undue delay, by instituting 
reforms in three major areas. 

■ First, it is necessary to modify the CSS method of analyzing finan- 
cial need so that the special problems facing certain groups of stu- 
dents are taken more fully into account. Foremost among these 
groups are the poor and those from racial and ethnic minorities, but 
increased attention also must be given to self-supporting students 
and those pursuing graduate and professional studies, 

■ Second, there is an urgent need for participating universities and 
colleges to revise their practices to conform with the CSS principles 
they have endorsed. While there are reasonable explanations for 
many deviations, it is nonetheless true that some common practices 
perpetuate inequities and serve institutional rather than individual 
or societal needs, 

» Third, efforts must be mounted to overcome the myriad differences 
in aid programs and their administration across the nation. Amounts 
and types of aid available to applicants vary markedly from campus 
to campus, state to state, and region to region. Regulations governing 
aid disbursement also vary greatly from campus to campus and from 
donor to donor. 

These areas of weakness combine to prevent the most efficient and 
equitable use of the limited aid resources that are available. An ex- 
ample is provided by the panel’s finding that more than half the insti- 
tutions responding to a CSS survey reported unused student capacity 
in 1969-70, and they attributed it to a lack of either aid resources or 
applicants for admission. That space was available and qualified stu- 
dents failed to apply for admission, or were turned away because of 
the shortage of aid, is deplorable, 

Special Needs 

If income variations were the only differences between families with 
college-age children, the CSS system of need analysis would be ade- 
quate. But there are other differences to contend with. 

Low-income students. Youths from low-income families have special 
problems, whether they are black or white, whether they live in city 
slums or country shacks. There frequently is little in their homes and 
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communities to inspire ambition or to encourage them to go to college. 
Often, their families live in fear of eviction, unemployment, credit 
foreclosure, and unexpected illness. If they do go to college, they are 
depriving their families of whatever earnings they might be able to 
contribute, and this loss can have devastating consequences for their 
families. 

Once enrolled in college, low-income students face “hidden costs,” 
expenses for clothing and entertainment that are not adequately cov- 
ered in student budgets prepared by the institutions, but are essential 
to minimal participation in normal student life. For these reasons, 
low-income youths require special encourag mient and attention from 
aid officers, as well as greater financial assist nee than family income 
alone would indicate. 

Minority group students. Suddenly, being b»a k has become an ad- 
vantage in seeking admission to a university or college, The OSS sur- 
vey showed that being black raised an applicai t’s probability of ad- 
mission from 15 to 50 percentage points at six of 1 he seven responding 
private institutions that identified applicants by race. 

But the significance of racial difference virtually vanished among 
students with high financial need. For blacks as we 1 ' as for whites, 
poverty closed the college door. It has become a clr 1 j to mention that 
a disproportionate share of the Negro population lives in poverty. It 
remains true, however, that for many blacks the racial barrier has 
tumbled only to reveal the dollar barrier beyond. 

It is simplistic, however, to say that the problems of black students 
-and Indian, Mexican American, and Puerto Rican students -are en- 
tirely economic, Being poor is not, in itself, an insurmountable obsta- 
cle. When, however, it is coupled with the effects of racial and ethnic 
discrimination, the result can be crippling, particularly for impres- 
sionable young people. And not all the effects are emotional; some can 
be measured in dollars and cents. The panel believes corrective action 
should be undertaken in at least four such areas: 

■ The minority student faces “hidden costs” because circumstances 
often force him to pay more than a white fellow student for like goods 
and services. He may feel -or actually be-unwelcome in the com- 
munity surrounding the predominantly white college he attends. So 
he may live elsewhere, and housing may cost him more; certainly, his 
transportation costs will rise. If he buys goods and services in a segre- 
gated area, they will cost him more. Luxuries are not at issue, but 
the standard goods and services in a typical student’s budget. 

■ Frequently, the minority student’s family lives in a segregated 



neighborhood, where food, housing, and various services are over- 
priced, While this problem is most critical for urban ghetto dwellers, a 
cost-of-living differential tends to operate against ethnic minorities 
even when they live in middle- and upper-income neighborhoods. This 
differential obviously affects the ability of a family to contribute to 
college costs. 

■ The CSS formula for calculating total fanrly contribution antici- 
pates that the student will contribute from his summer earnings. Yet, 
as Department of Labor data indicate, unemployment rates for non- 
whites aged 18 to 21 are considerably higher than for that age group 
as a whole, and the problem is even more severe in the case of tempo- 
rary summer jobs. Institutional expectations are frequently unreal- 
istic regarding summer earnings, 

■ In most cases, the head of a minority family will earn appreciably 
less in his lifetime than will a white in a similar occupation. Yet the 
CSS system of financial need analysis would ask the same contribution 
from both, provided their current incomes, discretionary assets, and 
other factors are equal. No allowance is made for the very real differ- 
ential in their earning potential. If the contribution to college costs is 
regarded as a slice of lifetime earnings, as the panel believes appro- 
priate, it is clear that the impact is greater and more lasting on the 
family with lower expectations of future earnings. 

Self-supporting students. Some parents cannot provide any funds to 
assist their college-bound offspring, Some can afford to assist, but re- 
fuse. And some students reject any form of parental support. In all 
these cases, the students consider themselves to be self-supporting, 
and they create several problems in the area of financial aid. 

Present practices are a hodgepodge, largely because categories 
have not been defined uniformly, if at all. For instance, some self- 
supporting students are minors, others are adults; some are married, 
others single; some are undergraduates, others pursuing graduate or 
professional studies. There is no clear picture of who among them 
should and should not receive financial aid. One thorny problem is es- 
tablishing criteria by which a student proves he is truly independent 
of his parents. Another thorny problem is drawing the line between 
those who are independent by choice and those who are independent 
of necessity. 

In addition, at public institutions, the question of state residency 
becomes crucial for students who claim to be self-supporting. Grant- 
ing resident status is equivalent to providing financial aid because 
out-of-state students generally pay much higher tuition than do resi- 
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dents. States have widely varying regulations for establishing both 
residency and self-supporting status. 

A special CSS aid application form for married students, self-sup- 
porting students, and graduate and professional students has been 
developed in recent years, but numerous ambiguities surround the 
whole question of aid for self-supporting students. 

Graduate and professional students. At most institutions, ability 
has been, and remains, the dominant criterion for awarding financial 
aid to graduate and professional students. The underlying philosophy 
has been that, at this level, society should invest in the development 
of exceptional talent in order to insure the continuing intellectual and 
scientific advancement of the nation. This philosophy has been rein- 
forced by: 

■ National and regional competitions to select recipients of major 
externally funded fellowships, such as the National Science Founda- 
tion and Woodrow Wilson grants. 

■ Federal guidelines stressing scholarly merit for fellowships and 
traineeships under the National Defense Education Act and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 

■ The prime role of expected performance in the selection of stu- 
dents for teaching and research assistantships, which provide the 
bulk of financial support for graduate students. 

In short, the undergraduate shift to student need as the basic cri- 
terion for awarding aid has had limited effect at the graduate level. In 
the past year or two, however, there has been a marked change in atti- 
tude among graduate deans, and need is becoming more significant in 
determining the amount and form of aid a student should receive. 

Thus, need analysis is becoming essential at the graduate and pro- 
fessional level. Three major graduate schools of arts and sciences (at 
Columbia, Princeton, and Yale) have developed and partially imple- 
mented a need analysis system of their own. The American Associa- 
tion of Law Schools is using the undergraduate CSS need analysis sys- 
tem on an experimental basis. The CSS, in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges and the American Association 
of Dental Schools has designed a need analysis system that is now 
available for use by these member schools. It seems probable, too, 
that more federal programs will incorporate need into the determina- 
tion of stipends. 

While the panel believes need analysis will continue to increase in 
importance for graduate and professional students throughout the 
decade, it is likely that the resulting system will differ significantly 




from that at the undergraduate level. For one thing, the role of paren- 
tal responsibility is more apt to be supplemental than primary be- 
cause of the age and independence of graduate and professional stu- 
dents, For another, the types of aid suitable and available in diTerent 
academic fields vary significantly. For instance, in some fields, nota- 
bly medicine and dentistry, the student’s schedule is so demanding 
that loans are the only practical means of self-help; on the other hand, 
in law, business, engineering, journalism, and public administration, 
there are sometimes opportunities for students to combine work and 
study. Additionally, in social work and, to a lesser degree, business 
and engineering, employers are willing to help finance work toward 
advanced degrees. In the arts and sciences, more than half the full- 
time graduate students have been fully supported by fellowships and 
assistantships during the past decade. 

Rational and equitable patterns of analyzing need and supplying 
support for graduate and professional students must be developed in 
the years ahead. Only in this way can higher education respond to the 
highest aspirations of individual students and to the most crucial 
manpower needs of society as a whole. The growing shortage of trained 
professionals in the health fields is indication enough, 



Institutional Practices 

While many practices governing aid disbursement are shaped by 
forces beyond institutional control, there are areas in which institu- 
tions have the power to improve performance. 

Adhering to principles. The principles enunciated by the CSS (see 
Appendix B) have been endorsed by its 1,000 member institutions, 
which award a major share of the nation’s financial aid to students. 
Yet a survey conducted for the panel revealed that participating in- 
stitutions deviate significantly, some of them routinely, from CSS prim 
ciples. The net result is to perpetuate, rather than help eliminate, in- 
equality of access to higher education. Briefly, the survey yielded 
these results: 

■ A consistently negative relationship was found between student 
financial need and the probability of admission. For a typical aid ap- 
plicant, that is, one with a need of $1,000, need reduced the probability 
of admission 11 percent at private institutions and 7 percent at public 
institutions. 

■ Among students who were accepted, the proportion of need met by 
the aid package declined as the need itself increased. 

■ An analysis of packaging revealed that the institutions generally 



awarded larger portions in the form of grants to students of high abil- 
ity rather than students with high need, an indication that the use of 
aid for recruiting purposes continues. Only a weak association be- 
tween need and the grant share of the package was established, but 
there was a positive correlation between grant share and high ability. 

A substantial majority of the financial aid officers polled in a sepa- 
rate survey endorsed the rationale for the CSS need analysis system 
as very appropriate, They did, however, identify certain areas as 
troublesome. Forty-one percent of the respondents believed the sys- 
tem does not properly serve low-income and minority families, and 
nearly the same percentage was dissatisfied with the way in which 
the system treats assets. 

While the panel agrees with the financial aid officers who felt that 
the CSS system does not serve low-income and minority families ade- 
quately, it is also evident that institutional practices tend to under- 
score rather than counteract the weaknesses. These practices may be 
defensible at particular times and places, but when they are wide- 
spread and frequent, they thwart progress toward the goal of equal 
access. 

Service to applicants. Two areas of service to students require addi- 
tional attention from universities and colleges. One is insuring that 
information about the availability of aid and how to apply for it is 
widely disseminated to potential applicants, and the other is making 
the application process as pleasant and painless as possible for the 
students and their families. 

An informal survey of summer students at New York University, 
Rutgers University, the University of North Carolina, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin revealed a general lack of information about stu- 
dent financial aid. Some even indicated they did not know where to go 
to find out about it. Of those who had had contact with high school 
counselors and college aid officers, a disturbing number characterized 
the contacts as “unpleasant ” 

It is not easy to ask for financial help, particularly when it involves 
disclosure not only of one’s personal predicament but of his family’s 
inability to help. This factor makes many students reluctant to seek 
aid, and those most reluctant are often those who most need assist- 
ance, young people from low-income and minority families. Certainly 
they should be informed fully of the aid programs, and they should be 
encouraged to apply. 
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The National Patchwork 

There is no single nationwide system of measuring student financial 
need or of awarding aid. Aside from the College Scholarship Service, 
the American College Testing Program is the only agency offering 
central processing of aid applications. Several states have developed 
their own need analysis systems, often based on the CSS system, to 
govern the disbursement of state financial aid to students. 

While the CSS provides a meeting ground for institutions desiring to 
strive for shared goals and to employ common methods of measuring 
need, it is an entirely voluntary association with no regulatory au- 
thority. The practices of member institutions vary greatly. Addition- 
ally, although users of the College Scholarship Service disburse a ma- 
jor share of the nation’s student aid, many institutions are nonusers. 
The result is a proliferation of policies, procedures, and practices that 
are not coordinated and do not move higher education as a whole to- 
ward its goal of providing equal access to all. 

Further clouding the picture is the irregular pattern of distribution 
of aid resources among institutions. Frequently the relatively pros- 
perous student attending a high-cost institution receives more finan- 
cial assistance than his less well-to-do counterpart at a low-cost insti- 
tution, even counting subsidies as an indirect form of aid. 

In addition, the mix of types of aid available varies from campus to 
campus, state to state, and region to region. This lack of uniformity 
is compounded by the fact that aid funds are drawn from various 
sources, public and private, and their use often is governed by guide- 
lines and regulations established by the funding agency, organiza- 
tion, or individual. While the institutions are responsible for channel- 
ing most of this aid to students, they have little control over its use. If 
all the aid programs are considered— the Gi Bill, social security, 
athletic grants, and scholarships from restricted funds— the greater 
part of the nation’s financial aid is beyond institutional control. 

Data from one major university, examined by the panel, indicated 
that only 20 percent of all its aid funds came from sources under its 
control. The same was true of less than one-third of the grant funds 
received by students at that institution. A significant proportion of 
the aid administered by the university was disbursed according to 
guidelines from external agencies. This situation presents the aid 
officer with the impossible task of packaging aid to meet student 
needs, constrained at every turn by irregular and often incompatible 
mandates. It is to the credit of the college financial aid officers that 
the system works as well as it does. 



Recommendations 



Three basic points have been made thus far. First, the nation remains 
far from its goal of providing equal access to higher education for all 
Americans. Second, the inequities operating in student financial aid 
programs result partially from shortcomings in the CSS need analysis 
system; partially from institutional misuse of the system; partially 
from institutional practices that tend to serve interests other than 
those of the needy student; and partially from the lack of national 
standards and institutional control. Third, higher education must 
work to eliminate aid inequities and achieve the goal of equal access 
during a period of turbulent change and mounting financial crisis, 

The panel believes the next 15 to 20 years will be a period of tran- 
sition from which new patterns of support for both institutions and 
students will emerge. For this reason, the panel recommends immedi- 
ate reforms that will move higher education toward the goal of equal 
access and, at the same time, lay foundations for the long-range fu- 
ture. 
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Improving* Need Analysis 

To make the need analysis system more equitable and more respon- 
sive to the financial problems of students and their families, the panel 
recommends that the CSS: 

■ Use future lifetime earnings as well as current income to deter- 
mine parents’ ability to contribute toward college costs, and explore 
thoroughly ways of accomplishing this change by means of the “pres- 
ent value, total resources” (PVTR) approach. 

■ Make the family contribution rate schedule more progressive, so 
that those with the lowest need are expected to contribute more, and 
those with the highest need, less. 

■ Consider extending the rate schedule downward sufficiently to 
provide for a “negative contribution” in the case of a family with in- 
come below the low-budget standard set by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

■ Develop a liquidity index to determine a family’s ability to pay 
immediately, and use lack of liquidity as a basis for providing loans, 
not for reducing the expected contribution, 

■ Give continuing attention to the special problems related to finan- 
cial aid for self-supporting students, and develop model policies and 
procedures to guide aid officers at member institutions, 

■ Continue to help develop need analysis procedures for use at the 
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graduate and professional level, and emphasize basing this aid pri- 
marily on need rather than on scholarly or professional potential. 

The first four of the above recommendations would work together, 
the panel believes, to provide a more accurate measure of parents’ 
relative ability to pay, and to insure more equitable distribution of the 
financial aid available. For that reason, further explanation of these 
proposals is offered. 

The PVTR approach. The CSS system of need analysis relies heavily 
on a family’s present economic condition as a measure of its ability to 
contribute toward college costs for its children. The panel believes a 
more accurate and equitable measurement would result if it was 
based on a comprehensive profile of current income and assets and 
future income and expenses. 

In order to project future earnings, it is necessary to build several 
variables into the computation. Among the possible variables are the 
parents’ ages, educational levels, occupations, and race. Each of these 
factors may have considerable impact on a family’s ability to pay for 
college. 

In the panel’s view, the most promising means of incorporating ex- 
pected future earnings into need analysis would be the PVTR ap- 
proach. This approach integrates all pertinent present and estimated 
future data into a single, consistent measure of family discretionary 

resources. 

Because it is not feasible to estimate individually the future earn- 
ings of every aid applicant’s family, the PVTR approach relies instead 
on the development of tables of actuarially sound earning expecta- 
tions for groups with different characteristics, such as age, race, oc- 
cupation, and educational level. The assumption is that, while a per- 
son’s current income may differ substantially from the average in- 
come of his group, his employment and earning record will tend, over 
his lifetime, to follow the pattern of others sharing these character- 
istics. 

It is obvious that two fathers of the same race, occupation, and edu- 
cational level but 10 years apart in age are not on the same economic 
footing when it comes to putting their children through college. If one 
father is 45, he has 20 years before retirement, 20 years in which to ab- 
sorb the college costs and restore his economic position. The father 
who is 55, on the other hand, must absorb the same costs in half the 
time. 

Another aspect of age as a factor in estimating future earnings is 
that nonwhites have a shorter life expectancy than whites. Thus, the 
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black father has less time than the white father to rebuild his family's 
economic situation. 

Similarly, a black man and a white man doing the same work are un- 
likely to advance at the same rate. The white will progress farther 
and faster; so will his pay. The nonwhite is less likely to have com- 
pleted college or high school, and is. therefore less likely to be em- 
ployed in a high-paying field. Furthermore, two white men in the same 
occupation will not advance at the same rate if one is a high school 
graduate and the other has a college degree. 

All these factors influence lifetime earnings strongly, and the panel 
believes a fair picture of family ability-to-pay cannot be drawn un- 
less they are taken into account. For that reason, the panel recom- 
mends that the CSS take all possible steps to insure that all aid appli- 
cations identify the student by race. 

The prediction of lifetime earnings on the basis of age, race, occupa- 
tion, and educational level already has been accomplished by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, but the technique has been applied only to the 
heads of families. In measuring total family resources, it also will be 
necessary to estimate future earnings of working mothers who are 
not heads of families. Different techniques will be required for this 
task, because the employment patterns of women differ markedly 
from those of men. Mothers who are working now may not continue; 
others may start. The panel has not solved the problem of measuring 
the housewife’s lifetime earning potential, but recognizes that a solu- 
tion must be found. 

In addition to estimating future income, the PVTR approach would 
require data on the parents’ current income. The existing CSS system 
relies on the parents’ estimated income in the year for which aid has 
been requested. The panel believes that a three-year period (last year, 
♦ his year, next year) should be used instead. In that way, definite 
trends can be ascertained in the family fortunes, A single estimated 
year, as is now employed, can give a distorted view; parents tend to 
underestimate income by omitting such uncertain earnings as over- 
time pay and bonuses; other factors, such as moonlighting and tempo- 
rary unemployment, also can be misleading. 

Essentially, the PVTR approach hinges on computing the ratio of 
lifetime to current earnings for each group sharing racial, occupa- 
tional, and educational characteristics. This ratio then may be ap- 
plied to the current income of any individual in order to estimate the 
present value of his future earnings through age 64, (It should be 
noted that the ratio for nonwhites is consistently lower than that for 



whites, although this difference is expected to continue declining over 
the next decade or two.) Once the ratio has been applied, estimated fu- 
ture earnings are added to the family’s net worth. 

From this total, family expenses must be subtracted. These ex- 
penses include the present value of an allowance for maintaining a 
moderate standard of living through age 64, and the cost of an annu- 
ity to assure a moderate standard of living in retirement years. (The 
annuity allowance applies only if necessary to supplement social se- 
curity and employer retirement benefits.) 

The remaining figure represents the family’s discretionary re- 
sources and is the basis for determining parental ability to contribute 
to college costs. 

The rate schedule. Exactly how progressive the family contribution 
rate schedule should be is a matter of value judgment. The panel be- 
lieves, however, that the current schedule is not progressive enough, 
that the differences between expected contributions from families 
with the least and the greatest need is not as large as it should be. 

When a family has no discretionary resources, a majority of the 
panel believes that the rate structure should extend downward suffi- 
ciently to provide that family with financial assistance in addition to 
the aid received by the student. One method of determining eligibility 
for this “negative contribution” would be to make it automatic for 
families with incomes below 80 percent of the low-budget standards of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The panel recognizes that providing assistance of this kind involves 
funding and social responsibility far greater than universities and 
colleges can assume. Clearly, such assistance would have to be built 
into publicly financed programs of student aid. 

At this time, however, the panel believes that the CSS and its mem- 
ber institutions can take a step in this direction by sharply reducing 
the expected contribution from summer earnings for students from 
low-income families. Additionally, all aid officers should treat with 
sympathy the cases of students from low-income families who cannot 
find summer work. 

The panel also believes the rate schedule should be so structured 
that it would not require revision with every fluctuation in the econ- 
omy. An inflation-proof schedule can be derived by tying the rates to 
the ratio of resources to cost of living. Regular adjustments in the 
cost-of-living figures would make rate changes unnecessary. 

Liquidity. Discretionary resources represent a family’s ability to 
contribute to college costs, but they also include assets that cannot be 
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converted to ready cash. Thus, a family's expected contribution may 
exceed the amount it is able to pay immediately. The panel believes 
this problem is one of timing, that is, the family would be able to make 
the expected contribution over a longer period of time. Instead of scal- 
ing down the expected contribution in such cases, the proper proce- 
dure would be to use lack of liquidity as a basis for providing loans to 
parents. No source of long-term loan funds for parents exists, but the 
panel believes one should be developed, and an index of liquidity 
should be established to indicate parental ability to pay, both immedi- 
ately and over a period of years. 

Another aspect of the liquidity problem arises when relatively afflu- 
ent parents have more than one child in college at the same time. The 
panel believes that the current CSS system shows excessive favoritism 
to these families. It is recommended that some reduction in the con- 
tribution be allowed when a second or third child is in college simul- 
taneously, but not the amount now allowed. 

Improving Institutional Practices 

To insure more efficient and equitable distribution of available finan- 
cial aid, and to improve the quality of service to applicants, the panel 
recommends that institutions: 

■ Limit aid to the amount of need in each case, and allocate aid 
funds, particularly grants, so as to provide equal access to higher edu- 
cation for students with the greatest financial need. 

■ Disseminate, in cooperation with the CSS, materials explaining the 
financial aid system to school and college counselors. 

■ Plan programs to inform students and parents at the local level 
about the various aid programs. 

■ Make financial aid procedures more flexible, encouraging students 
to apply rather than just allowing them to. 

■ Provide for student participation in the financial aid policy-mak- 
ing process. (The panel thinks the CSS should involve students in its 
deliberations, too.) 

■ Base the packaging of financial aid on defined and published ob- 
jectives and on established guidelines. 

■ Package aid so as to direct scholarships and grants to students 
with the greatest financial need and in the earlier stages of under- 
graduate life. 

■ Base financial aid for athletes, band members, and other service 
awardees on their financial need, using the same principles that are 
applied to other students. 
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■ Give students a free choice, wherever possible, between jobs and 
long-term loans to fulfill their self-help commitments. 

■ Share with applicants and their parents information regarding 
the expected family contribution. 

The substance of these recommendations is that colleges and uni- 
versities should commit themselves fully to providing all financial as- 
sistance to students on the basis of need and in an open, inviting at- 
mosphere. 

Further comment is required on those recommendations related to 
the packaging’ of aid. Most of the recommendations in this area are di- 
rected not only to the universities and colleges but to agencies that 
administer aid programs. These agencies, too, must define their pro- 
gram objectives and establish guidelines for packaging their aid. 
They, too, should direct grants and scholarships to those with the 
greatest need. 

The panel har- examined various approaches to packaging aid, in- 
cluding a “universal GI Bill”; first-come, first-served; the scholarship- 
prize; and others. As a result, the panel is convinced that the proper 
approach is need-related aid packaged so as to give grant preference to 
students who have the greatest need and are in the freshman and 
sophomore years. 

Grants are the most desirable form of aid because they have “no 
strings.” Many youths from low-income and minority families are not 
that sure of their futures, and they know from experience how hard 
“easy credit” can be, Also, they are often educationally deprived and 
need to work harder to succeed at college than their middle-class fel- 
low students; so they are less able to handle studies and employment 
simultaneously. Furthermore, if they do have any time to work, their 
families are likely to have a pressing need for that added income. 

The panel believes that the needy freshman or sophomore deserves 
preference over the needy junior or senior. One reason is that the first 
two years of college frequently are the greatest tests of a student’s 
ability and motivation. Another reason is that, as a student ap- 
proaches graduation, his education becomes a sounder individual in- 
vestment, and he is in a better position to borrow funds for completion 
of his college course. In addition, the underclassman has a more diffi- 
cult time earning significant amounts of money. He simply cannot 
find as responsible and well-paid a position as a more mature student 
can. 

Packaging serves as an instrument of individual, societal, and insti- 
tutional interests. The individual’s interests obviously are self-fulfill- 
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merit and socioeconomic advancement. Society’s chief interest is in 
seeing that each citizen has the opportunity to progress as far as his 
capabilities allow. The institution’s interest is in attracting students 
who will reinforce or improve its financial standing and its academic 
reputation. It seems clear to the panel that financial aid should be 
packaged primarily to serve individual and societal interests, which 
are entirely complementary. To the extent that institutional interests 
conflict, they should be treated as of secondary importance. 

To assist member institutions in making packaging decisions, the 
panel believes it might be wise for the CSS to incorporate a recom- 
mended aid package into its Financial Need Analysis Report on each 
applicant. 

Developing’ National Policy 

The inequities and confusion spawned by proliferating aid programs 
are creating great pressure for the development of a national public 
policy governing student financial aid. The panel believes the CSS 
should participate actively in the deliberations from which this na- 
tional policy is likely to evolve. 

For the CSS, the prospect of such participation raises a fundamental 
question: Should the organization continue to place the greatest em- 
phasis on service to member institutions, or should it devote its time, 
effort, and expertise primarily to the shaping of public policy? If the 
CSS chooses the second course, it will require closer relationships with 
federal and state agencies, and it will have to become oriented more 
toward student and societal interests, as opposed to institutional in- 
terests. 

Whatever choice the CSS makes, there are several steps the organi- 
zation should take to lay the groundwork for an emerging national 
public policy. The panel recommends that the College Scholarship 
Service: 

■ Conduct regular formal surveys of the opinions of financial aid 
officers about the need analysis system and other CSS services, in or- 
der to improve the system continuously, 

■ Sponsor nationwide studies of the attitudes and concerns of stu- 
dents and parents regarding financial assistance. 

■ Continue its active involvement in topical debates, such as the 
current studies of contingent loan plans for students, 

■ Establish a standing committee on research to encourage schol- 
arly investigation of major areas of concern in the field of financial 
aid by means of grants or other funding arrangements. 



■ Appoint a permanent high-level commission to review annually 
the progress of the nation’s colleges toward the goal of equal access 
to higher education for all citizens, and to propose methods of expand- 
ing educational opportunity to federal, state, and private agencies. 

Finally, the panel believes that the CSS can and should play a crucial 
role in this period of transition by fixing its eye on the goal of equal 
access. To speed the time when that goal is achieved would be the 
greatest contribution the College Scholarship Service could make to 
the nation, to higher education, and to young Americans of all races, 
colors, creeds, and economic levels. 
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Appendix B, 

Principles of Student Financial Aid Administration 

The following statement of Principles of Student Financial Aid Ad- 
ministration was endorsed by the College Scholarship Service Council 
and the representatives of the more than 1,200 mem bers of the CSS 
Assembly and approved by the trustees of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board in December 1970. 

In adopting these principles, the member institutions of the _4s- 
sembly recognized the fact that equality of educational opportunity 
can be realized only with fully funded and properly administered need- 
based programs of student financial assistance and affirmed their in- 
tent to make these goals become realities. 

Financial Aid as used in these Principles consists of scholarships 
or grant assistance and self-help (loans and employment) which may 
be offered singly or in various combinations to students who demon- 
strate need, 

1. The purpose of any financial aid program - institutional, govern- 
mental, or private — should be to provide monetary assistance to 
students who can benefit from further education but who cannot do 
so without such assistance. The primary purpose of a collegiate fi- 
nancial aid program should be to provide financial assistance to ac- 
cepted students who, without such aid, would be unable to attend that 
college, 

2. Each college has an obligation to assist in realizing the national 
goal of equality of educational opportunity. The college, therefore, 
should work with schools, community groups, and other educational 
institutions in support of this goal. 

3. The college should publish budgets that state total student ex- 
penses realistically including, where applicable, maintenance at 
home, commuting expenses, personal expenses, and necessary travel. 

4. Parents are expected to contribute according to their means, 
taking into account their income, assets, number of dependents, and 
other relevant information. Students themselves are expected to con- 
tribute from their own assets and earnings, including appropriate 
borrowing against future earnings, 

5. Financial aid should be offered only after determination that the 
resources of the family are insufficient to meet the student’s educa- 
tional expenses. The amount of aid offered should not exceed the 
amount needed to meet the difference between the student’s total 
educational expenses and the family’s resources. 
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6. The amount and type of self-help expected from students should 
be related to the circumstances of the individual. In the assignment 
of funds to those students designated to receive financial aid, the 
largest amounts of total grant assistance should go to students with 
the least ability to pay. 

7. The college should review its financial assistance awards an- 
nually and adjust them, if necessary, to reflect changes in the finan- 
cial needs of students and the expenses of attending the institution. 

The college has an obligation to inform students and parents of the ; 
financial aid renewal policies for enrolled students at the time of the 
initial offer of financial assistance. j 

8. Because the amount of financial assistance awarded reflects the ; 

j 

economic circumstances of the student and his family, the college 
should refrain from any public announcement of the amount of aid \ 
offered, and encourage the student, his secondary school, and others 
to respect the confidentiality of this information. \ 

0. All documents, correspondence, and conversations between and \ 
among the aid applicant, his family, and financial aid officers are con- ] 
fidential and entitled to the protection ordinarily arising from a coun- j 
seling relationship, i 

10. Concern for the student should be paramount. Financial aid j 
should be administered in such a manner that other interests, impor- 
tant though they may be, are subordinate to the needs of students. j 
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